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that number had even been begun. On some days the First Consul
was forced to send half a dozen orders to the same official. To re-
lieve his nerves and hurry on the work he took a chateau at Pont-
de-Briques outside Boulogne and built a wooden hut on the Tour
d'Ordre whence he could see the harbour, the crowded, tossing boats
on its waters, the questing British frigates outside and on clear days
the beckoning cliffs of England. For on his ability to cross while
his foe was still weak, subconscious instinct perhaps warned him that
his future depended. Against his dreams of universal conquest was
set the invisible and distant menace of sea power. Its possession
enabled a few million shopkeepers and farmers, anchored across the
northern European trade routes, to impede the destiny of mankind.
Apart from the delays of the shipbuilding yards, Napoleon was
faced by three major obstacles. The vessels that were to carry his
army to England were being built in every seaport and principal
river of France. Few of the former and none of the latter were situated
near the Straits of Dover, The boats had therefore to be brought
along the coast to the assembly point at Boulogne. No one knew
this better than the blockading British Admirals. The ravening
wolves of the sea-, as the First Consul called them, were perpetually
on the prowl. Within six weeks of the outbreak of war a large gun-
boat in the lie de Batz roads had been captured and carried out to
sea under the very noses of the shore batteries by the boats of a frigate.
A still more remarkable example of British enterprise occurred early
in September when four men and a young officer from a minute cut-
ter rowed ashore, boarded and succeeded in floating a beached chas-
semaree in the face of her astonished crew and a platoon of French
infantry.1
To prevent such incidents Napoleon used his immense resources
in artillery to turn the Channel and North Sea littoral into " a coast
of iron and bronze." Batteries sprang up at all points where warships
could interfere with coastwise movements, and every promontory
bristled with guns. As well as fixed defences under which convoys
could shelter, detachments of field artillery were stationed at con-
venient junctions ready to rush to the scene when summoned by manu< 1
telegraph. " One field gun to every league of coast is the least allow-
ance," wrote Napoleon. By employing 60,000 men on such defen-
sive work he was able to make the cutting-out expeditions too ex-
pensive to maintain. The British could still harass and delay the
passage of his invasion boats towards the Straits, but they could no
longer stop them".
Yet even when the precious barges, hugging the coast and moving
in packs of thirty or forty, reached the neighbourhood of Boulogne,
Napoleon's difficulties had only begun. The harbours of the Pas de
Calais axe notoriously bad. Before a force large enough to conquer
England could embark, the basin at Boulogne had to be widened and
deepened, and the neighbouring fishing ports transformed into substan-
tial anchorages. When this feat of engineering had been accomplished
under the First Consul's dynamic direction, it was still impossible
1 Wheeler and Broadley, II, 79-80, 94.5,167; Blockade of Brest, I, 53-4.